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NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


T THE present time distressing news is published daily an- 
nouncing attacks on individuals, the raging of mobs and the 
lynching and massacre of innocent people, most of whom 

are Negroes. So many citizens have been stirred up by these devel- 
opments that they sometimes say that we are drifting into national 
chaos. History shows us, however, that there is not much justification 
for this fear of a general break down of the law and order. We are 
in the midst of the aftermath of the worst war known to history, and 
it will not be an easy task for us to return to normal conditions. 
For five years we have been teaching the youth of the country how 
to kill human beings as duty in “defending the honor” of the nation, 
and those veterans without character now returning to civil life and 
financed by the government to remain a considerable period in idle- 
ness may be easily prompted to kill innocent people especially when 
under the influence of alcohol and race hate as many of them are. 
The majority of the people even in the backward parts of the coun- 
try must eventually realize that no one’s life is safe under such con- 
ditions. 

In these outbreaks history is merely repeating itself in these bru- 
tal and unc'vilized segments of the population. At the close of the 
World War I the same disorders became frequent. Chester, Youngs- 
town, East St. Louis and Detroit staged their clashes during that 
war, and Washington and Chicago all but had wars on a small scale 
soon after the international confl’ct had ceased. The killing of Ne- 
groes in the South for refusing to obey orders, for impudence or for 
even returning with the soldier’s uniform became almost a daily 
occutrence in that embattled area. We must not be surprised to hear 
that Negroes who fought those attacking them at Columbia, Tennes- 
see, will be tried for murder. The same procedure was followed in 
the Elaine, Arkansas, riot in 1919. At the close of the Civil War 
the s‘tuation was most disheartening. According to General Philip 
H. Sheridan, 3,500 persons were killed in the South during the first 
decade after emancipation; 1,884 were killed and wounded in 1868 
and probably 1,600 between 1868 and 1875. Lynching followed 
here and there afterward to dispatch from 50 to 200 Negroes an- 
nually, but these crimes gradually declined until they became almost 
a memory a few years ago. In the South where most of these dis- 
orders develop, moreover, there is an ever growing minority of civil- 
ized people who have sufficient vision to understand that in the long 
run these crimes have a more disastrous effect on the element per- 
petrating them than upon the ranks of those thus decimated, and in 
this conviction translated into efforts for enforcing obedience to the 
law there is some hope. 
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F you ask the average biased 
[citizen about the background 

of the Negro he will say that 
the race has none. If you ques- 
tion our most advanced “scholars” 
trained in the supposedly best 
schools of the North they will say 
that the Negro has no past worth- 
while, because they were told that 
by their northern professors who 
have never studied the Negro and 
have accepted hearsay from those 
who have spent their lives trying 
to keep the Negro down. 

If you inquire about the family 
life of the Negro our scholars will 
reply very much in the same man- 
ner. They have been told by their 


Generation 
I JAMES COLSON _.... 


THE COLSON FAMILY 


uninformed professors in the ac- 
credited institutions of the coun- 
try that the Negroes had no family 
except the attachment of children 
to a mother who could hardly tell 
who the fathers of her children 
were. 

Such professors and their 
“scholars” whom they have turned 
out to teach such sntruths’ have 
done and are doing this nation 
much harm. No one will deny that 
there are some Negroes without 
any glorious past just as there are 
elements of other races without 
any brilliant achievement to their 
eredit. No one will deny that dur- 
ing the days of bondage real fam- 


THE PATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JEANNE AND WILLIAM NELSON COLSON 
CHILDREN OF CORTLANDT AND ELSIE DURHAM COLSON 


ily life was not possible among 
Negroes held by inhuman owners, 
but the majority of slaveholders 
did not permit such low morals, 
and as early as 1830 there were 
about 50,000 Free Negro families 
living according to the highest 
standards of morals known at that 
time. 

One of these families was that 
of the Colsons of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. In proportion to the other 
population this small city had a 
large and. prosperous number of 
Free Negro residents, and the Col- 
sons from the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution until today have 
figured conspicuously among 
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1768-1824 


(2)Eliza, a maid servant in 
the family of Voinard 
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WILLIAM NELSON 
1806-1835 

M. SARAH ELEBECK (1826) 

1810-1865? 


Daughter of Major Elebeck; afterwards 


married Booker Jackson of Farmville 
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Colson 


MARY A. 
1827-1887 


M. JOHN K. SHORE 


VIRGINIA ANN 
B. 1829 


JAMES MAJOR 
1830-1892 


M. FANNIE MEADE BOLLING (1852) 


1833-1917 


Born a slave emancipated by father Thomas Bolling, 1844 
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FANNIE COLSON ROUNTREE 


them. The first. of this line to 
come to notice was James Colson 
who as a grown man was in a posi- 
tion to save sufficient money by 
1804 to purchase a parcel of land 
on Union Street in Petersburg, a 
lot on which he built a home 
which was assessed at a valuation 
of $1,050 in 1820, when he pur- 
chased another piece of property 
on Oak Street for $131.00. 

James Colson died in 1825 and 
his son William succeeded him as 
the guiding spirit of the family. 
This son began life as a barber 


GRACE COLSON JEFFREY 


WILLIAM NELSON COLSON III 


and in 1826 married Sara Elebeck, . 


a representative of another family 
of prosperous Free Negroes in 
Petersburg. With what he inheri- 
ted and what he had saved from 
his own earnings he was able to 
become a partner in the mercantile 
enterprise headed by Joseph Jen- 
kins Roberts to do business in 
Liberia where Roberts later be- 
came the first president of the 
African Republic in 1847. From 
Liberia this firm shipped cam- 
wood, palm oil and ivory, and 
bought from this country cotton, 


JAMES MAJOR COLSON IV 


muslin goods and tobacco, the ex- 
ports reaching figures up in the 
thousands of dollars. The firm did 
a large business with Benjamin 
Jones and Company of Petersburg. 
Colson made trips to and from Li- 
beria in the interest of the firm. 

Colson’s financial standing may 
be judged by some of the items of 
expense appearing in his records. 
On one day, according to L. P. 
Jackson, he paid $191 for his 
daughter’s schooling and his 
wife’s traveling expenses. At an- 
other time he paid $75 for the 
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SARA ELEBECK COLSON 


transportation of goods. Later he 
paid B. Ward and Company $33.75 
for twenty-seven feather fans. 
Colson was an educated man de- 
veloped mainly by self-instruc- 
tion. On a return trip to Liberia 
he took with him twenty-five vol- 
umes of theological and philosoph- 
ical works. He died there from 
overwork in 1835. 

William Colson left three chil- 
dren—William, Mary and James 
Major. James became the most 
widely known of these three chil- 


MELVINA COLSON WEST 


DOROTHY MAE COLSON 


dren. He was born in 1830, ac- 
cording to Dr. L. P. Jackson, and 
died in 1892. He became probably 
the most popular shoemaker in 
Petersburg. He advertised in the 
city directory and had the patron- 
age of the richest people in the 
city. He specialized in so fitting 
tender and sore feet as to give re- 
lief in the most painful cases. In 
1852 James married Fannie Meade 
Bolling, a free colored woman 
who, while in the employ of a 
sympathetic white family, was 


HENRY COLSON 
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HENRY COLSON JACKSON 


taught to read and write when 
the laws of Virginia strictly for- 
bade such enlightenment of Ne- 
groes, slave or free. She not only 
learned the rudiments of educa- 
tion but almost everything else 
which her patrons could teach 
her. She had in her veins the blood 
of one of the most distinguished 
families of Virginia. When the 
emancipation of the race came in 
1865 she at once opened a private 
school and played a conspicuous 
part in the uplift of her people. 
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To James Major Colson and 
Fannie Meade Colson were born a 
number of children nine of whom 
grew up. The most prominent of 
this family was James Major Col- 
son III, who was born in 1855. He 
began his education in Petersburg 
under Major Giles B. Cook, who 
during the Civil War had served 
as a chaplain under General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Cook devoted the rest 
of his years to the education of 
the Negro. He prepared Colson 
for the high school at Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, from which he 
went to Dartmouth College where 
he was graduated in 1883, with the 


JAMES COLSON 


record of a high grade student and 
membership in the Society of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He returned to Vir- 
ginia and served efficiently as a 
teacher and administrator. He 
taught Latin and natural science 
and at one time served as acting 
president of Virginia State Col- 
lege. From 1905 to 1909 he was 
principal of the Dinwiddie Agri- 
cultural and Industrial School in 
Virginia. 

Of the children of James Major 
Colson and Fannie Meade Bolling 
Colson, there are four living to- 
day: Hattie Freeman, Charles 
Sumner Colson, Ella Gertrude 
Jackson and Mary Woody. The 
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oldest of these, Charles Sumner 
Colson, is a carpenter by trade. 
One of the houses which he built 
sixty years ago in Petersburg, Va., 
is now occupied by Cortlandt Col- 
son, the son of James Major who 
was Charles’ brother. Still active 
at 81, Charles Sumner is employed 
regularly by his nephew, Laurence 
Quallo in Montclair, New Jersey. 


Charles Sumner was married 
twice and has five children born 
relatively late in his life to the 
second wife. The oldest of his 
children, Dorothy Mae, is attend- 
ing a school for social work in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Priscilla 
Irene Thompson, the second 
daughter, is a housewife and has 
one child, Sharon Irene. The two 
boys who follow, James Anthony 
and Roscoe, were both in the 
Armed Services in World War II 
and saw duty overseas. Mary 
Jane, the youngest child, is now 
an employee of one of the large 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment in Northern New Jersey. 

Hattie Freeman, before her mar- 
riage, was a school teacher. She 
is still active at 78 in the gentle 
art of “friendship.” She lives in 
New York city where she makes it 
her chief business to visit old 
friends migrated from Petersburg 
long ago. She is a repository of 
information on the old citizens of 
Petersburg, dead or alive, at home 
or abroad. Her one child, Charles 


Freeman, operates a small retail- 


business in novelties in Baltimore, 
Maryland. He makes many of the 
articles he sells. At one time he 
dabbled in art, and, although he 
had had no formal training in 
that line, painted portraits. 


Fannie Meade Bolling Colson, 
mother of Hattie and Charles, was 
a true matriarch. Her role fell on 
Ella Gertrude — Aunt Gertie — as 
she is affectionately known by her 
many nieces and nephews. Ella 
Gertrude still lives in Petersburg. 
She seldom leaves home, but the 
entire family makes pilgrimages 
to her. From far and wide her 
relatives come to take part in what 
is lovingly dubbed a “kitchen ses- 
sion.” In her spacious kitchen 


around a table, perhaps one hun- 
dred years old, the children of her 
brothers and sisters gather to eat 
and talk. Not only the problems 
of the race but the problems of 
the world are solved there. 

Ella Gertrude completed the 
normal course at what is now 
ealled Virginia State College but 
was then the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute. She taught at 
Peabody High School in Peters- 
burg. In a few years she was mar- 
ried to Andrew Jackson, an em- 
ployee of the United States Post 
Office in Petersburg. Of this mar- 
riage four children were born: 
Dorothy, Henry Colson, Fannie 
Meade and Alice. 
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Dorothy Jackson Booth is the 
secretary of a thriving dry clean- 
ing business in Washington, D. C.: 
The Quaker City Cleaners, Inc., 
owned by her husband Walter 
Booth, also of Petersburg. Henry 
Colson, known to his family and 
friends as “Colson,” after 15 years 
as a teacher of mathematics in the 
High School of Petersburg was 
drafted into the army in World 
War II. He reached the rank of 
Technical Sergeant. On his re- 
lease from the army, he became 
Dean of Men at Virginia State 
College. He was appointed Voca- 
tional Advisor for the Veterans 
Administration in 1945. At Vir- 
ginia State College, where his of- 


CORTLANDT M. COLSON, WIFE ELISE, DAUGHTER GRACE JEANNE 
AND SON WILLIAM NELSON III 
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fice is located, he works untiring- 
ly at the task of aiding the GI to 
readjust to civilian life. He has a 
Master of Science degree in Educa- 
toin from Cornell University. 

Fannie Meade Quallo is mar- 
ried to a successful building con- 
tractor in New Jersey. She has 
taught in- Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and in Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, for a total of about five 
years and is now using her teach- 
ing skills in the training of a 
much beloved adopted daughter, 
Olivia. 

Alice, the youngest of the Jack- 
sons, is an able librarian. She is a 
graduate of Virginia State Col- 
leeg and of the School of Library 
Science of Columbia University. 
In addition she holds a Master of 
Science degree from the School 
of Library Service of Columbia 
University. She has served in the 
libraries of Virginia State College 
and Morgan College and is now 
Supervisor of Acquisitions at 
Howard University Library. 

Mary Woody is the youngest of 
the now living direct descendants 
of James Major (II) and Fannie 
Meade Colson. Mary was trained 
as a registered nurse, but her am- 
bition was to become a successful 
business woman; so she deserted 
her profession to establish an un- 
dertaking service. She has now 
transferred her business activities 
to the sturdy shoulders of her 
sons and devotes her main ener- 
gies, which are considerable, to 
civie organizations, chief of which 
is the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
She is partial to travelling over 
the country by bus and her fa- 
vorite journey is to the annual 
convention of the NAACP. Her 
undertaking business is now 
owned and managed by the old- 
est of two sons, Thomas Colson 
Woody, likewise known as is his 
cousin Colson Jackson, by the giv- 
en name of “Colson.” Colson 


Woody is an officer in the Nation- 
al Guards of New Jersey. He has 
two daughters, Mary Ann and 
Irma Colson. 


David Elridge, the 


second of Mary Colson Woody’s 
children is an aviation enthusiast. 
He had already studied aviation 
at Hampton before he was called 
into the armed services. He re- 
ceived highly specialized training 
in this field while in the armed 
forces, the most intensive period 
of which was spent at Yale Uni- 
versity. He received a commis- 
sion from the Army Air Forces 
and was an instructor at the Fly- 
ing Field at Tuskegee. While re- 
adjusting himself to civilian 
status, he is assisting in the sepa- 
rate undertaking establishments 
of his father, David Woody and 
his brother, T. Colson Woody. 

James Major Colson (III) and 
his wife Kate Hill, were blessed 
with five children. Edna Meade 
Colson, the oldest of these children 
is the matriach of her family 
group. For thirty-seven years she 
has been a member of the faculty of 
Virginia State College. She has 
helped in the development of the 
institution from a small normal 
school to a well known and recog- 
nized college. She now serves as 
the Director of Education for the 
college. She holds the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Colum- 
bia University. 

The second child of this union 
died at the age of 32 but he left 
his mark on his generation. As 
a teacher at Union University he 
influenced such men as Charles S. 
Thompson of Howard University, 
and Homer Brown of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He was a friend 
of Walter White and Paul Robe- 
son and recognized their ability 
in the days when they were start- 
ing out in life. He was commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant on 
graduation from Camp Fort Des 
Moines in World War I. Along 
with Chandler Owen and A. Philip 
Randolph he gave leadership to 
the post war clamorings of the mili- 
tant Negro following the last war 
through the magazine The Messen- 
ger. So vocal were these young 
men that they provoked the ire 
of Congressmen, and for a time 
the magazine was barred from the 
mails. 


Myra Colson Callis, the third 
child, is well known as a social 
worker and as an employee of the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice. She is now Supervisor of 
Placement for the Trades and In- 
dustrial office of the Employment 
Service of the District of Colum- 
bia. She is a graduate of Fisk 
University, a Master of Arts of the 
University of Chicago. She is the 
wife of H. A. Callis, the well- 


known heart specialist of Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

James Major Colson (IV) is as- 
sistant to the Business Manager of 
the Department of Public Welfare 
of New York City. He is a grad- 
uate of Virginia Union University 
and a Master of Business Admin- 
He has one son, James Major Col- 
son (V) who served in the army 
in World War II as a non-com- 
missioned officer. He in turn is 
the father of James Major Colson 
(VI) age one. 

Cortlandt Matthews Colson is 
the youngest of this family group. 
Only three at the death of his 
father, his training was shep- 
herded by his mother, the late 
Kate Hill Meade Colson. Cortlandt 
attended Dartmouth but left in 
his senior year. He subsequently 
graduated from Virginia State 
college, then studied at Columbia 
University for the Master’s degree 
and is now well on the road to his 
doctorate from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. As Acting Head of the De- 
partment of Educational Exten- 
sion of the State of Virginia, he 
travels widely over that state. He 
has two children. Grace Jeanne 
Colson, 16 years of age graduated 
this year from Daniel Webster 
Davis Training School of Virginia 
State College as valedictorian of 
her class and as winner of two 
scholarships to the College. The 
second child, William Nelson Col- 
son (III) is a promising youth of 
eight. He has considerable fame 
among the family as a raconteur.’ 


1This story is taken from an article 
published by L. P. Jackson in the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
Gazette, November, 1926, and from fam- 
ily records supplied by the Colsons. 
_ (Continued on page 20) 
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IBN BATUTA, A GREAT TRAVELER IN 
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NEGROLAND SIX CENTURIES AGO 


BN BATUTA, after having 
| traveled in almost all the ad- 
vanced countries of the world 
had settled down for quietude in 
retirement at the court of Tlemcen 
in Morocco, but he had heard 
so much about the great Mansa 
Musa and his kingdom of Melle 
in Negroland that he was finally 
persuaded to visit that country of 
the blacks. After about two months 
across the “Sahara from the back 
door of Morocco by the way of 
Aiwalatin, the first Negro town 
passed on that route, he reached 
the Niger and from Segu entered 
Melle in 1852. He had informed 
certain personages of the ‘‘white 
community’’ that he was on the 
way and when he arrived he was 
assigned to quarters in that part 
of the capital. During those days 
the Arabs and Moors were assigned 
special quarters in African cities. 
Food and candles were supplied 
Ibn Batuta, and on the following 
day persons of distinction called 
on him — men of letters, lawyers, 
jurisconsults. Of these he mentions 
a black judge as a man of merit, 
‘fadorned with most noble quali- 
ties.” Among these callers also 
was the royal herald Dougha, also 
a ‘‘black of great distinction, hold- 
ing an important position at 
court.’’ In keeping with the cus- 
tom these callers presented Ibn 
Batuta with presents to make him 
feel at home. 

However, because the king paid 
no attention to Ibn Batuta at first, 
he said that the ruler was some- 
what miserly and seldom gave 
presents, but the traveler soon had 
reason to change his opinion, for 
on hearing of the death of the 
Sultan of Morocco the King of 
Melle staged an expensive banquet 
of condolence to which Ibn Batuta 
was invited. All the great men of 
the state assembled — the judges, 
jurisconsults, preachers, and gov- 
ernors of the provinces in an array 


which startled Ibn Batuta. To this 
assembly the guests took caskets 
containing chapters of the Koran 
and the entire volumne was read 
through on this occasion. Prayers 
were offered for the repose of the 
soul of the departed Moroccan 
ruler and also for Mansa Suleiman, 
the ruler of Melle. At the close 
of these ceremonies Ibn Batuta 
was formally presented to the King 
and a purely formal gift of merely 
meat and bread was sent to the 
visitor, but he had no private 
audience with the ruler. 

Referring to the public audien- 
ces of the King the traveler says 


~they were held sometimes in the 


Hall of Audience, an imposing 
structure designed by Mansa 
Musa’s Spanish architect; and 
sometimes outside in the Place of 
Audience ‘‘an enclosed square up- 
on which the palace opened and 
which was approached from the 
town by a wide and long boule- 
vard, planted with trees.’’ Wheth- 
er they were held indoors or in 
the open air, a very strict and 
pompous ceremonial was observed. 
No one could approach the King 
without divesting himself of offi- 


cial insignia and bowing in the 
dust. The boulevard was ‘ined by 
detachments of soldiers armed with 
bows and lances, each having its 
own commandant and military 
band. ‘‘The bands were provided 
with drums, trumpets, horns made 
of ivory and other instruments 
and gourds which produced a most 
agreeable sound.’’ The comman- 
dants were mounted and armed 
with bows and arrows, each -bear- 
ing a quiver full of arrows on his 
back and carrying a bow in his 
hand. The soldiers were of both 
infantry and cavalry. All persons 
with matters to be presented to 
the King had to take their position 
along this boulevard. 

In ease of holding the audience 
on the inside of the Hall of Aud- 
jience the square outside of the 
building was arrayed with 300 
palace servants in double rows to 
the left and to the right. Those in 
the front row with little shields 
short spears were seated and those 
behind stood, armed with bows 
and arrows. The drawing back of 
the curtains which were kept 
closed, except on this occasion, an- 
nounced the entrance of the King; 
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and a wave of a little white ban- 
ner was a signal for music from the 
bands. Then came the summons 
from the King for the great men 
of the state to take iheir customary 
positions to the left and the right 
before the King’s arm-bearers. 
The royal herald, the personage 
of the greatest importance save 
the King himself stood in the 
doorway. He was magnificently 
dressed ‘‘in stuff of the finest silk 
with a very handsome turban. He 
was booted and speared, and wore 
hanging from his neck a sword in 
a gold secabbard. In each hand he 
carried a short spear, one of gold 
and one of silver, tipped with 
iron.’? A subject with a matter 
to submit to the King laid the mat- 
ter before the herald standing in 
the open door, and he related it 
next to the King’s lieutenant, and 
the latter finally to the King. 
When the King held an aud- 
ience outside of the palace a plat- 
form was erected under a large 
and spreading tree. The platform 
was approached by three steps 
covered with silk and cushions and 
over it a dome-shaped umbrella 
with a large golden bird perched 
on its summit. When the appointed 
time came the King came forth 


from his palace preceded by a 


band of singers playing their own 
accompaniment on gold and silver 
instruments. Behind them in state- 
ly gait walked the King dressed in 
red velvet with a golden helmet on 
his head, a bow in his hand and a 
quiver of arrows slung across his 
back. Behind, him marched 300 
armed attendants. On reaching the 
platform he would glance at the 
public and then mount the plat- 
form. When he took his seat the 
military bands broke out with ap- 
propriate music. Those participa- 
ting in these ceremonies were re- 
quired to wear their best-attire and 
magnificent gifts were presented to 
the King and to the subjects by the 
King who often desired to honor 
the most loyal and faithful of his 
realm. Ibn Batuta saw presented 
to the King such magnificent 


presents as ‘‘Swords ornamented 
in gold with scabbards of the 


precious metal; spears of gold and 
silver; quivers made of gold and 
silver ; and clubs made of erystal.’’ 
On these occasions followed the 
recital of poetry, dramatic dis- 
plays, dancing, fencing, and gym- 
nastic performances which re- 
minded Ibn Batuta of similar exhi- 
bitions in India. Servants wore 
livery, in red cloth with white 
caps. Women wore beautiful attire 
and dressed their hair with bands 
of gold and silver. 

Yet in the midst of all these 
ceremonies Ibn Batuta still had 
difficulty in approaching the King, 
and his friends felt that he had not 
received the consideration due an 
accredited visitor of his impor- 
tance. Ibn Batuta might have had 
the thought that came to other 
Moors and Arabs traveling in Ne- 
groland, when they reached the 
conclusion that so many of their 
race had degenerated since they 
had immigrated into Negroland 
that Negro sovereigns had develop- 
ed an attitude of contempt for his 
race, But after he had been there 
in Melle two months the herald 
informed the traveler that he must 
rise and call attention to himself 
at the next public audience, and 
that he would join in to adjust 
matters, by an explanation. At the 
next audience, Ibn Batuta arose 
and said, 

‘‘Surely I have traveled in the 
different countries of the world and 
I have known their Kings; but I 
have been in your country four 
months and you have not treated 
me as a guest. What shall I say 
of you to the other kings?’’ 

The King replied saying, ‘‘I 
have not seen you nor known you.”’ 
Thereupon the judge and other 
important persons at court inter- 
rupted, asserting, ‘‘He has al- 
ready saluted you, and you have 
sent him food.’’ Thereafter the 
King ordered Ibn Batuta to be en- 
tertained at his expense and on 
the next distribution of gifts he 
remembered the distinguished tra- 
veler.! 


*This story and the quotations in this 
article were taken from Flora L. Shaw’s 
A Tropical Dependency (1905), pages 
129-152. 
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The Story of William 
Hughes 
By JosrepH R. Ray 


In the Coanty of Washington, 
near Springfield, Ky., William 
Hughes, the slave of Robert 
Hughes, was given his freedom 
May 20, 1818, with the proviso 
that he serve his wife four years. 
His wife, Nellie Hughes, born Oc- 
tober 1, 1791, had been given her 
freedom by Wm. Moody Septem- 
ber 18, 1797, at the age of six 
years. Each was set free with 100 
acres of land. William was re- 
quired, when freed, to start a 
small business of his own, which 
he did, by operating a lime kiln 
with remarkable success. From this 
union was one son, Daniel Hughes, 
born in 1818. Being a free man, 
Daniel Hughes had many advan- 
tages. He was allowed the priv- 
ilege of attending the only school 
in Maud, Washington County, 
Kentucky, which was provided for 
white persons. Hughes proved to 
be both aggressive and prosperous. 
He bought himself a man slave with 
the intention of freeing him if he 
proved profitable, but since he 
turned out lazy Hughes sold him. 

Daniel Hughes was twice mar- 
ried, purchasing each of his wives. 
His first union was with Nancy El- 
len Berry whom he purchased for 
the sum of $650. She was the slave 
of Edward Berry. Nancy Ellen 
Berry was born in 1825. She was 
described as being 5 feet 21% inches 
high, mulatto complexion. Nancy 
Ellen Hughes died at an early age 
leaving four sons, namely: Wil- 
liam, Wesley, Albert and Joseph. 

Daniel Hughes was married to 
his second wife Hettie Berry who 
reared the four boys. There being 
no provision for a colored school 
in Maud, Washington County, Ken- 
tucky, and knowing the advantage 
of an education, he was desirous 
of having his sons not deprived of 
this precious possession. By this 


time Berea College in Madison 
County, Kentucky, had been estab- 
lished, admitting both colored and 
white students. Hughes was able 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THOREAU AND THE NEGRO 


N a warm summer evening 
() late in July of 1846, young 
Henry David Thoreau of 
Concord, Massachusetts, looked out 
through the bars of the village 
jail. He, a graduate of Harvard 
College and the son of one of the 
town’s most respected families, 
was in prison. Sam Staples, the 
local constable, had arrested him as 
he walked into town from his little 
cabin on Walden Pond. Non-pay- 
ment of poll tax was the charge, 
but there was more than mere in- 
debtedness behind it. Thoreau re- 
fused to pay his poll tax on prin- 
ciple. Congress had declared war 
on Mexico. Thoreau saw it as an 
attempt to extend slavery and he 
refused to pay taxes to a govern- 
ment that would support such an 
expedition. 

Thoreau’s prison experience 
lasted only one night. A maiden 
aunt, under cover of darkness, had 
paid his tax for him over his pro- 
test and in the morning he was re- 
leased. But one night or a ten-year 
sentence, it made little difference. 
Thoreau was willing to accept all 
the social ostracism of a prison 
record in order to protest the en- 
slaving of his fellowman. 

‘‘Under a government which im- 
prisons any unjustly,’’ he said, 
‘‘the true place for a just man is 
also in prison .. . It is there that 
the fugitive slave, and the Mexican 
prisoner on parole, and the Indian 
come to plead the wrongs of his 
race should find them; on that 
separate, but more free and honor- 
able, ground, where the State 
places those who are not with her, 
but against her — the only house 
in a slave State in which a free 
What if it was the law? 

Thoreau’s incarceration was the 
most dramatic incident but it was 
only one of a life-long series of his 
personal battles for the freedom of 


1The Writings of Thoreau (Boston, 
1906), IV, 370-371. 


By WALTER HARDING 


the Negro people. Thoreau was not 
a joiner. He never officially became 
a member of any of the Abolition- 
ist or anti-slavery societies so com- 
mon in his day. But this did not 
prevent his one-man campaign for 
freedom, nor did it prevent him 
from aiding those societies when 
he saw the opportunity. 

In those tumultuous years of the 
eighteen-forties and fifties, when 
the whole nation was in constant 
controversy over the question of 
slavery, Thoreau was ever at the 
forefront, championing the cause 
of freedom. His townspeople re- 
fused to permit Wendell Phillips 
to speak before the Concord Ly- 
ceum because as an Abolitionist he 
was considered an agitator. Thor- 
eau successfully defended Phillips’ 
freedom to speak and after the 
lecture wrote a triumphant report 
for William Lloyd Garrison’s 
Liberator,” the leading anti-slavery 
paper of the day. 

In 1854 came the notorious 
Anthony Burns affair. Burns, a 
Negro, was seized on the streets of 
Boston and shipped back to Vir- 
ginia to slavery under the Fugitive 
Slave Act. Several of Thoreau’s 
friends who happened to be in 
Boston at the moment made a 
brave attempt to rescue Burns but 
were unsuccessful. While Burns 
was still being held in Boston, 
Thoreau went before an anti-slav- 
ery convention in nearby Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, to speak about 
not slavery in the South, but slav- 
ery right in their midst, ‘‘Slavery 
in Massachusetts.’’ In supporting 
a government which had arrested 
Burns, he challenged, they were 
just as guilty of supporting slavery 
as the citizen of any southern state. 
What if it was the law? 

‘‘The law will never make men 
free; it is men who have got to 
make the law free. They are the 


2March 28, 1845. 


lovers of law and order who ob- 
serve the law when the govern- 
ment breaks it .. . I would remind 
my countrymen that they are to 
be men first, and Americans only 
at a late and convenient hour. . 
We have used up all our freedom. 
If we would save our lives, we 
must fight for them . . . I have 
the sense of having suffered a 
vast and indefinite loss. I did not 
know at first what ailed me. At 
last it occurred to me that what I 
had lost was a country.’’8 

These were strong words for 1854, 
but the case was lost and Burns 
was sent back to slavery. 

Then five years later came Har- 
per’s Ferry. Thoreau had met 
John Brown when he had come to 
Coneord to raise funds for his 
Kansas battles and was greatly im- 
pressed. Although his neighbor 
Frank B. Sanborn was one of 
Brown’s intimates, Thoreau knew 
nothing of the plans for the insur- 
rection in Virginia until word of 
its failure flashed across the na- 
tion. Everywhere fearful Aboli- 
tionists went into retirement, re- 
nouncing any sympathy for Brown. 
Almost universally Brown was de- 
nounced as a maniac. Almost alone 
Thoreau stood up in his defense. 
He called a meeting in the local 
town hall to honor Brown. When 
the Abolitionists suggested that 
this was no time for a public meet- 
ing, Thoreau replied that he was 
not asking their advice but sending 
them announcement of the meet- 
ing. 

A crowd filled the little audi- 
torium. Thoreau, stirred out of his 
usual platform lethargy, gave the 
most rousing speech of his entire 
career as a professional lecturer. 

‘‘T am here to plead his cause 
with you. I plead not for his life, 
but for his character, — his im- 


“8Thoreau, op. cit., IV, 396ff. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Let the Children 
Report 


Let the children report on the 
history they learned from travel 
during their vacation. Many of 
them have visited historic places 
during the summer or have talked 
with others who have done so, and 
they will enjoy telling what they 
learned. The teacher will be there 
to distinguish between the impor- 
tant and the unimportant and make 
these reports helpful to all. The 
exercise will stimulate further in- 
terest by leading the children to 
think and to observe more closely 
the historic places which they may 
visit in the future. 

It is difficult to travel even a few 
miles in the United States without 
seeing places of great interest to 
all who love their country and 
would understand better its strug- 
gle for freedom. Boston, the cra- 
dle of liberty, far distant from the 
center of the country is very often 
visited by persons from afar seek- 
ing to see the homes and camping 
ground of Attucks, Adams, Otis, 
Hancock, Warren, Higgins, Shaw, 
Harrison and Phillips. New York 
nearer by points out the scenes of 
the labors of Hamilton, Jay, Sew- 
ard, Bryant, Tappan, Gerritt 
Smith, Harriet Tubman and So- 
journer Truth. 

Philadelphia brings us to places 
made historic by the presence of 
Anthony Benezet, Richard Allen, 
‘James Forten, Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin; and not far 
away is Lancaster the home of 
Thaddeus Stevens who rests a short 
distance from Gettysburg where 
right triumphed over wrong and 


indicated the destruction of slav-, 


ery. In Wilmington we are on the 
soil where once Thomas Garrett op- 
erated successfully as an agent of 
the Underground Railroad. In Bal- 
timore the distinguished Henry 
Winter Davis and Benjamin Lun- 
dy once served, and nearby Ben- 
jamin Banneker. To Washington, 


D. C., came all the great men of 
the nation—Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Grant, Frederick Doug- 
lass, B. K. Bruce, the two Roose- 
velts, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Yet accessible in the West are 
many other places made sacred by 
the service of men in behalf of free- 
dom and opportunity. On the way 
we are reminded of John Brown at 
Harpers Ferry; of Dr. Francis J. 
Lemoyne at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania; of Benjamin T. Tanner, 
Lewis Woodson, and Martin R. 
Delany in Pittsburgh; of Salmon 


P. Chase, John I. Gaines and Peter ~ 


H. Clark in Cincinnati; of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar in Dayton; of 
James Poindexter in Columbus, of 
Joshua R. Giddings, and Benjamin 
F. Wade in the Western Reserve; 
of Charles W. Chesnutt and John 
P. Green in Cleveland, of Daniel 
A. Payne at Wilberforce; of Levi 


- and Vestal Coffin at Newport, In- 


diana; of Elijah P. Lovejoy and 
Dred Scott in St. Louis. 


Book of the Month | 


Powerful Long Ladder, a book of 
poems, by Owen Dodson (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company, Inc.) is 


an interesting collection. Some of 
these efforts are involved and difficult 
because they are steeped with a phil- 
osophy which only adults can appre- 
ciate, but most of these verses are 
within the range of children. It is 
not an easy task to understand poetry 
anyway, and if it were not so, it would 
not be poetry. When we have read 
and reread these verses we shall in- 
evitably understand that the author 
is a deep thinker who carries upon 
his mind the plight of his people and 
the uncertain future before them. The 
publishers are justified in saying that 
herein “you will find rhythms and sim- 
plicity of structure essentially primi- 
tive. Short or long, lyric or dramatic, 
the inspiration for these poems comes 
from a deep understanding of the 
past history and the present situation 
of the Negro people.” 

Some of these poems are more than 
the usual effervescence of the poetic 
mind. Among them appear songs, 
choruses, verse drama—things por- 
trayed objectively by a man of ex- 
perience, A graduate of Bates and 
Yale, and a fellow of both the General 
Education Board and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the author had the oppor- 


tunity to dramatize these. thoughts 
while directing the drama at Atlanta, 
Spelman and Hampton, and as morale 
builder during the Second World War. 
Little theatre groups have made use 
of his productions, some of which have 
been awarded prizes, and he himself 
finds them useful in his new role as — 
executive secretary for the Committee 
for Mass Education in Race Relations 
devoted to the promotion of better 
race understanding. 


Questions 


What is the importance of the 
study of family history? 

How far back can you trace your 
family? Do you know the names 
of your great great-grandparents? 
What has been the most impor- 
tant occupation of your fore- 
bears? Has any member of your 
family attained distinction in any 
sphere? 

What family or families do you 
consider the most prominent in 
your community? Give the rea- 
son for the selection you make. 
Does success depend upon the 
family to which an individual be- 
longs or upon the individual him- 
self? 

Make a list of great men who 
have had great sons. What presi- 
dent of the United States had a 
son to become president? 

What is the idea in the selection 
of an American Mother annually? 
Would it be just as fitting to se- 
lect an American Father? 
What ten women of the United 
States do you think deserve to be 
especially honored for the good 
which they have done humanity? 
What distinguished Negro has 
been recently honored in various 
ways by citizens and by the entire 
nation? 

Do you think that the Negro race 
has reached the point of being 
able to give the best thought lit- 
erary expression? 

What are the various forms of 
literary expression? To which do 
people in their early development 
first resort? 

What Negroes have recently writ- 
ten novels which have had a wide 
circulation and greatly increased 
the literary contribution of the 
Negro? 

What Negroes have recently at- 
tained distinction as painters and 
what important work has each 
produced? 

What Negroes have recently been 
acclaimed as distinguished in 
sculpture and what important 
pieces of art have they to their 
credit? 

What Negro living today measures 
up to the standard to what is 
known in history as a statesman? 
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HE current emphasis upon 
general education in our 
free society brings to light 

the apparent weakness in the edu- 
cation of Negroes. Essential to 
broad educational preparation of 
adequate general education is the 
teacher. According to this view, 
teachers need either a very liberal 
formal training or they must go 
to great lengths to supplement 
narrow specialized training. In- 
service courses, memberships in 
learned societies, subscriptions to 
educational periodicals, and the 
reading of selected books, help to 
promote the growth of teachers. 
The average teacher of Negroes, it 
seems, has not enjoyed a truly 


liberal education, while subsequent’ 


professional growth has been neg- 
ligible. 

The education of Negroes does 
not mean the same thing as Negro 
education. In this country Negro 
education suggests an _ inferior 
brand of the same type of educa- 
tion provided for others. The edu- 
cation of Negroes implies the pro- 
moting of the social efficiency of 
Negroes. It means the cultural, 
social, political, and vocational 
growth of Negroes to maturity. 

Teachers of Negroes must un- 
derstand fully the needs of Negro 
students. Since education must 
have both long range and immed- 
iate objectives, the causes of ap- 
parent differences between Negroes 
and others need to be traced, while 
the true nature of the differences 
revealed by various tests needs to 
be discovered. Education of Ne- 
groes must be preventive, correc- 
tive, and creative. It must train 
students to avoid situations that 
have resulted in past disaster. It 
must seek to eliminate the known 
causes of defects. It must coordin- 
ate, integrate, and stimulate the 
initiative, talent, and interests of 
Negroes for success in a brave new 
world. 

Teachers of Negroes must un- 
derstand fully the problems that 
Negroes must face in-a segregated 


social order. There is no such easy 
escape for the Negro as for the 
Hebrew who may renounce his 
religion and gain social accep- 
tance. The Negro is born‘a social 
outcast and is held in contempt by 
a majority of his fellow citizens 
during his entire life. The large 
problem faced by Negroes is to 
win over the majority, that is, to 
educate the white people of the 
country. The immediate problem 
of Negroes is to prepare for the 
realities of life in the present 
segregated society. A secondary 
problem of Negroes is to train Ne- 
groes for the work that will be 
open to them in a new and en- 
lightened social order. In the ap- 
proach to these problems education 
must maintain the ‘proper balance 
and perspective. First things must 
come first. 

Negro progress depends upon 
the adequate education of Negroes; 
and the proper education of Ne- 
groes depends upon the adequacy 
of the teachers of Negroes. The 
best teacher of Negroes is the good 
teacher who has learned as much 
as possible about the Negro. Such a 
teacher is a missionary who would 
teach tolerance to an arrogant 
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majority and who would promote 
the enlightenment of a suppressed 
minority. 

The good teacher of Negroes, as 
well as of others, is one who grows 
continuously in terms of his spe- 
cial field of knowledge and in 
terms of general knowledge, in- 
cluding knowledge of the Negro. 
He is one who lives with his stu- 
dents and not on a plane above 
them. He helps his students gain 
the sort of understandings that 
enable them to adjust to a chang- 
ing world, preparing them for the 
future while readying them for the 
present. He directs the develop- 
ment of socially desirable atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and skills 
on the part of students. He mea- 
sures the success of his teaching 
by the degree to which he moti- 
vates the learning of each student 
in terms of ability to achieve. He 
masters: the techniques of teach- 
ing. He enjoys teaching as an art 


and does not simply tolerate it as © 


a day’s work. He makes important 
instructional materials interesting, 
but he does not consider the enter- 
tainment of pupils as the object of 
teaching. He furnishes an example 
of good character which reflects a 
mature individual who through 
adequate knowledge has developed 
a wholesome personality and has 
found the good life. 

By precept and example the 
good teacher would properly guide 
Negro students. He would have 
adequate knowledge of both the 
students and the problems that 
Negroes must face. He would be 
the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem of education for Negroes. 

Good teachers of Negroes must 
be made. Training courses gener- 
ally do not supply teachers with 


‘ adequate knowledge concerning the 


needs and problems of Negroes. 
Good teachers of Negroes, there- 
fore, must be educated specifically 
for the purpose. The formal studies 
and liberal education should be 
enriched by adequate courses on 
the Negro. Those who neglect this 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Has the Negro race a 
culture? 


This question has been raised 
and answered in the negative by 
the groups now undertaking to re- 
model the world through intercul- 
tural education. They say to the 
American Negro that he does not 
count in this matter because he 
belongs to a race without a cul- 
ture, and after treating others in- 
terculturally they may take the 
Negro as.a side attraction for 
intergroup effort. Negro ‘‘schol- 
ars’’ who have attained distinction 
in interracial cireles, not by in- 
vestigating and doing their own 
thinking but by doing what biased 
and uninformed professors in our 
universities have told them to do, 
have accepted this theory as a 
finality. 

The answer to this question de- 
pends upon what is meant by the 
Negro race or Negroes, Our best 
scholars claim that there is no such 
thing as race. To the European 
‘*‘scholar’’ Negro means only one 
of the black people who live in the 
dense African forests near the 
equator. To an American ‘‘schol- 
ar’’ or rather to one living in the 
United States Negro means anyone 
showing evidence of having the 
least blood of the black man. What 
has been written on the subject, 
then, is more confusing than in- 
forming. 

To answer this question depends 
also on what these theorists mean 
by culture, If they have in mind 
the state of being enlightened and 
refined the answer would depend 
altogether on one’s point of view 
as to what is enlightenment or 
refinement, and the answer on this 
basis would not be scientific. Stan- 
dards of this order change from 
age to age and an evaluation on 
this basis would require much ex- 
planation and would satisfy only 
the ego of those making the esti- 
mate. 

If these intercultural workers 
have in mind culture in the anthro- 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


pological sense — the trait com- 
plex of a tribe or people — its 
way of living and moving and 
having its being, it would be sheer 
nonsense to think of any people 
as being without a culture. All 
tribes in order to exist must have 
some way of life. They must have 
some way to earn a living, to or- 
ganize their social order, to wor- 
ship, to maintain a standard of 
morals, to express themselves with 
a language, to hand down their 
traditions, to portray the beauti- 
ful from their point of view, to 


explain the world about them, and — 


to discover man’s relation to the 
universe and to the Great Spirit 
or spirits. Of course, no two 
peoples living in different parts of 
the universe and under dissimilar 
circumstances will do these things 
exactly alike; and if the one sets 
itself up as the judge of the other, 
it will be most natural for the 
other to suffer in estimation of the 
one sitting in judgment. 

If these intercultural education 
groups mean to say that the tul- 
ture of the African is a way of 
life in savagery and is too back- 
ward to merit attention in their 
effort to appraise the good in all 
races, they are far from the truth. 
There are many features of the 
African way of life which now ap- 
peal- to advanced thinkers. For 
example, the African practice of 
the communism of the collectivity 
appeals today to many reformers 
as the only way out of the chaos of 
the present day struggle between 
capital and labor. Nations like 
Russia are trying to approach 
that ideal. They have had the great 
difficulty of attaining this goal 
without proceeding through broth- 
erhood which is the central theme 


“in the African social order. 


If these intercultural education 
groups really desire to draw upon 
the actual achievements of Afri- 
eans they should acquaint them- 
selves with what the scholars of 
the nation have discovered in the 
study of man. If they are too 


biased to consider the findings of 
Negro scholars they ought to be 
broad enough to give credence to 
the white scholars of their own 
circle. For example, Dr. Nathaniel 
Cantor, a sociologist and criminol- 
ogist of the University of Buffalo, 
found in his study of the African 
Negro the first idea of trial by 
jury. The late Dr. Franz Boas 
accredited the African Negro with 
the discovery of the use of iron 
and favorably appraised the Afri- 
can industrial arts and fine arts as 
belonging to a high level of culture. 
He discovered also that the laws 
of the Kaffirs all but parallel those 
of the Hebrews. Almost any one 
who has read a few books on Afri- 
can religion knows that the Af- 
rican made the outstanding contri- 
bution of the unity of God. The 
idea went out of so-called pagan 
Africa into Egypt and the Jews 
in captivity learned it there and 
introduced it in Judea on their re- 
turn to the homeland. Prior to 
that time the Jews believed in 
many gods, and there was great 
difficulty in bringing them to the - 
position of accepting only the 
‘God of Abraham, of -Isaac and 
of Jacob.”’ 

If these intercultural education 
groups mean to say that, although 
the African tribes have or had a 
culture, the American Negroes 
lost their connection with Africa 
and have merely imitated the white 
man in America, they are still 
wrong. Millions of American Ne- 
groes still maintain certain Afri- 
can traits, some desirable and some 
undesirable. The Negro dialect 
which when properly reproduced 
is a combination of the African 
and European language and 
American Negroes have retained 
thousands of African words. The 
survival of African folklore in the 
Western Hemisphere and the de- 
velopment of a rare folk music are 
some of its precious heritages. In 
the Negro-American worship there 
is the survival of the war dance 
adapted to religious purposes. 
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Some of these traits we stamp as 
undesirable, but what about the 
docility, and the tractability of the 
Negro and his obedience to law 
unjustly administered to deny him 
equality and justice? This respect 
for authority developed from the 
Negroes’ experience in his tribal 
government in Africa. The Negro, 
moreover, all Americans concede, 
is generous to a fault, because in 
the tribal life in Africa all things 
are held in common. When one is 
in need all are in need, and when 
one is supplied all are supplied. 


If these-intercultural education 
groups mean to say that, since the 
Negro has merely imitated the 
white man in this country there is 
no need to direct special attention 
to the Negro since he has tended 
to become a white man with a black 
skin, they would still be wrong. 
The American Negro is not a car- 
bon copy of the white man. If the 
American Negroes were as domin- 
eering, selfish and determined to 
have everything go their way as 
the whites in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are we would have nothing 
but turmoil, chaos, murder and 
massacre throughout the New 
World. In places where the Negroes 
outnumber the whites the latter 
would have been exterminated long 
ago, and in those places where the 
whites outnumber the Negroes the 
blacks would ‘have been extermin- 
ated so long ago as to be a remin- 
iscence. 


It cannot be conceded, moreover, 
that the Negroes in America have 
merely imitated the whites in 
America, The American culture is 
not that of any special race in 
America. All races on this contin- 
ent have made some contribution. 
Even from the Indian we have 
taken over much of which we sel- 
dom think. For example, from the 
Indians we learned the use of the 
potato, corn, and tobacco. How 
different America would be with- 
out the development of these 
things. The American white man 
has developed very little himself 
except to make money and to in- 
vent machines to facilitate the 
making of money. He has taken 


‘ 


over mainly the culture of the 
Europeans who had freely bor- 
rowed from Asia and Africa. 
Europe was civilized mainly from 
Ancient Egypt which was Negroid. 
In America the Negro has done the 
same thing the white man has done, 
namely, retained those customs 
which suit him best and thrown 
aside those which do not appeal to 
him as desirable. If the American 
Negro has no culture, the American 
white man has none. Practically 
every thing of consequence which 
the white man does daily may be 
traced to Europe and from there to 
Asia and Africa. Even the insti- 
tution of lynching developed from 
the customs of ‘‘raising the hue 
and cry’’ among the Anglo-Saxons 
when in Northwestern Germany 
they had occasion to run down a 
supposed criminal. 


Has the Negro a 
background? 


Here again we are confused as to 
the meaning of this question. What 
is background? In the scientific 
sense there can be no such thing as 
a race or nation or a tribe without 
background. If people exist they 
must have a past and in that past 
is their background. When a child 
is born he has nothing except what 
he may inherit and this is not 
properly styled as background, but 
as soon as the child begins to live 
he has experiences by which he 
learns to manipulate the world 
about him and thus acquires a 
background inadvertently or he 
becomes acquainted with the cul- 
ture, the way of life of his people; 
and so develops a tribe or a na- 
tion. 

If by this question one has in 
mind the achievements of which a 
nation or a tribe may be proud and 
may desire to pass on as a stimu- 
lus to the progress of posterity, 
the proposition that every tribe 
or nation has a background would 
still hold. There is no absolute rule 
for judging achievements. One na- 
tion differs from another on this 
point and a nation differs in its 
judgment in this respect from age 
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to age. What we consider back- 
ward in a nation today may be 
appraised as desirable tomorrow. 
For this reason, history as an eval- 
uation of the best which man has 
thought and felt and attempted 
and accomplished cannot be writ- 
ten in the present tense. What man 
does today he will be inclined to 
continue to do tomorrow, and the 
reformer who advocates change be- 
comes at once an undesirable to be 
shunned or crushed. 


As to the importance of the 
background of the Negro in Africa 
there can be no doubt in view of 
the array of facts compiled by 
scientists, but the Negro in Ameri- 
ca is usually branded as an un- 
desirable without any worthwhile 
background except the visciousness 
and the general immorality result- 
ing from slavery. This generaliza- 
tion is far from the truth. Slavery 
did demoralize Negroes and at the 
same time it equally demoralized 
white enslavers. In order to keep 
the Negro woman in concubinage 
there had to be some lustful white 
man for this low purpose. He was 
already low down, and he pro- 
ceeded to pull her down. In order 
to make the Negro a thief there 
had to be some master cruel enough 
to deny the Negro sufficient food 
and clothing after having driven 
him like a beast from sunrise to 
sunset. In order to make the Negro 
slave a liar there had to be an 
inhuman master armed with the 
lash to afflict with stripes the un- 
derfed and underclad slave who 
had to deceive his owner while sup- 
plying these deficiencies by de- 
vious ways. Lying in that part of 
Africa from which most of these 
Negroes were imported was penal- 
ized as a crime and was rarely re- 
sorted to by the natives except to 
deceive their enemies as did their 
descendants in America. 


And yet in spite of all these 
conditions and the inevitable re- 
sults therefrom American Negroes 
ean still point to a desirable back- 
ground. Not all Negroes belonged 
to inhuman masters, and even those 
afflicted with subordination to 


(Continued on page 22) 
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M. HENRY, in Police 
H Control of the Slave in 
e South Carolina, contends 


that if we turn to the system of 
indentured servitude we probably 
get the germ idea of the laws for 
slave control. The chief difference 
between the white redemptioner 
and the slave was that the former 
labored for a limited time, the lat- 
ter for life. The same laws govern- 
ing the white indentured servant 
were applied to the slave, and little 
or no distinction was shown be- 
tween the two types of servants as 
to control and management. How- 
ever, it was soon discovered that 
regulations that were sufficient for 
a small number of whites were in- 
adequate for the many blacks now 
in residence. 

The modes and methods of con- 
trol, as history has made known, 
are developments from conditions 
arising out of the presence of Af- 
rican Negroes of barbaric traits 
in the colonies. 1712 was the year 
in which the first elaborate law of 
slave control was passed. How- 
ever, in 1740, as circumstances 
warranted, a more comprehensive 
law was passed which remained the 
organic law until 1860. Other 
amendatory acts were passed from 
time to time but the law of 1740 
remained the basis of all later 
slave regulation. 

The framers made the laws for 
securing slave property and polic- 
ing the colored population as strin- 
gent and thorough as _ possible. 
These laws left an almost irreduc- 
ible minimum of rights and privi- 
leges to those whose function and 
place were declared to be service 
and subordination. However, in 
fairness it must be stated that the 
Southern community belied itself 
in adopting this legislation, for 
even though the laws were without 
a doubt drastic, the practice was 
ctherwise. ‘‘The individualistic 


South was incapable of the task.’’ 


BLACK CODES 


By Rose E. VaucHN 


To serve as marionettes in the 
routine administration of their own 
laws was, to say the least, a denial 
of their civil liberties. As a result 
the patrol law was almost futile; 
there was slackness on the part of 
the constables and magistrates; 
masters deeply resented any in- 
fringement of their own dominion 
or maltreatment of their slaves, 
whether by private individuals or 
officials. 

Masters regarded the laws as 
instruments to advance their own 
perogatives. As for example, they 
hired slaves to themselves, whether 
legally prohibited or not, sent them 
on responsible errands to markets 
often many miles away without 
providing them with passes, ap- 
proved and encouraged assemblies 
under conditions prohibited by 
law, taught slaves to read and 
write, and used them freely in for- 
bidden employments. These prac- 
tices were seldom interferred with 
— outside legal interference as 
prompted by personal animosity as 
well as by law. As to the courts, 
some were lenient, some were 
strict. Oftimes decisions rendered 
were tempered by a moral issue 
probably involved. 

As a rule each slaveholding col- 
ony or state adopted early in its 
career a series of laws of limited 
scope to meet definite issues as 
they were successively encoun- 
tered. Then when accumulated ex- 
perience had shown a community 
that it had a general problem of 
regulation on its hands, its legis- 
lature commonly passed an act of 
many clauses to define the status 
of the slaves, to provide the 


‘machinery of their police, and to 


prescribe legal procedure in cases 
concerning them, whether as prop- 
erty or as persons. As new circum- 
stances presented themselves more 
specific laws were enacted. As sev- 
eral communities had the same 
problem, there was much intercol- 


onial and interstate exchange of 
statutes. 

All persons with a_ palpable 
strain of Negro blood were pre- 
sumed to be slaves unless they were 
able to prove to the contrary, and 
were subject to the letter of the 
law in the slaveholding states at 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The slave codes generally 
provided the following: 

1. The slave was a chattel, and 

must be treated thus. He may 
be, as an example, seized for a 
debt. 

2. Slaves as property were trans- 
mitted by inheritance or by 
will to heirs at law or legatees 
in the distribution of estates. 
They were distributed as any 
other property. 

3. Slaves, as property, might be 
used by their owners for their 
own profit or pleasure. 

4. Slaves might possess nothing. 
Being property themselves, 
they could own no property or 
make any contracts. 

5. Slaves could not marry. As 
they are property, incapable 
of making any contract, they 
could not contract marriage 
recognized by law. 

6. Slaves could not constitute 
families. They could have no 
claim on each other, no security 
from separation; they had no 
marital rights, no parental 
rights, no family government, 
no family education, no family 
protection. 

7. The power of the master was 
virtually unlimited; the sub- 
mission of the slave was un- 
bounded ; the slave being prop- 
erty could have no protection 
against the master, and had no 
redress for injuries inflicted 
by him. 

8. The slave as a chattel might 
be worked at the master’s dis- 
eretion, as other working chat- 
tels were. 
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. Food, clothing, and the dwell- 
ing provided by master’s dis- 
cretion. 

10. Coerced labor without wages 
existed. 

11. Punishment of slaves was de- 
termined by the owner and 
the hirer, ~ 

12. Adequate protection of slaves 
impossible because of the 
structure of the laws and con- 
dition of the slaves. 

13. All. power of owners exercised 
by the overseers. 

14. Little or no protection afforded 
the slaves. 

15. Confinement permitted to pre- 
vent the escape of the slaves. 

16. A slave might not sue his 
master. 

17. Offspring of the slaves held 
as property. 

18. Slaves had no right to educa- 
tion or religious instruction, no 
right of conscience. 

19. A slave could not be a party 
to a civil suit — he had no 
access to the judiciary; no 
honest provision for testing 
the claims of the enslaved to 
freedom. 

20. Testimony of slaves and free 
Negroes rejected. 

21. Stringent penal laws against 
slaves existed. 


After a system of control and 
management had been agreed 
upon, the courts began to interpret 
the legal status of the slaves. It was 
a general opinion that control of 
the blacks was more or less a per- 
sonal affair. Laws existed on the 
statute books but they were more 
or less dead letters. ° 

As the slave was denied many of 
the rights guaranteed to the whites, 
such as self-defense or the pursuit 
of happinesss, compensation was 
attempted by drawing an analogy 
suggesting that family relations 
existed between master and slave. 
The master was bound to protect 
his slave from suffering and to de- 
fray the expenses in keeping the 
slave well. 

It was difficult to get one slave 
to inform against another, how- 


ever, he was used in securing evi- 

dence against persons charged with 
liquor selling and Negro trading. 
The exception to this rule was the 
highly favored Negro driver who 
often was harder on the slaves than 
the overseer. 

Manumission of ‘slaves that 
were disabled was not permitted 
unless full provision for their 
sustenance was provided. As a 
rule the consent of the slave was 
not required, though in some 
commonwealths he might lawfully 
reject freedom in the form bestow- 
ed. Powers of agency might be in- 
vested in the slave by the master, 
but when doing so the masters 
themselves became liable for any 
injuries or derelictions that might 
occur. However slaves were con- 
sidered as responsible persons in 
criminal prosecutions and were 
prosecuted under laws applicable 
to them. The master was liable and 
in some cases the slaves also, in 
crimes committed at the master’s 
command. The inferior courts 
commonly tried the slave offenders, 
in more serious crimes. In some 
states, they were tried by the 
superior courts by regular process. 
The penalties usually imposed up- 
on the slaves were death, deporta- 
tion and lashings. Except for the 
purpose of making claim for free- 
dom the slave had no civil stand- 
ing: and even this must usually 
be done through some friendly citi- 
zen, who as a self-appointed guar- 
dian, might bring suit for trespass 
in the nature of ravishment of 
ward. 

Killing or injuring of a slave 
except under circumstances justi- 
fied by law rendered the offender 
liable both to the master’s claim 
and to criminal prosecution. The 
laws generally held the maiming 
or murder of a slave to be felonies 
in the same degree, and with the 
same penalties as in cases where 
the victims were whites. When the 
statutes were silent the 
premises the courts felt themselves 
free to remedy the defect. 

The black codes in many respects 
were applicable to the free Negro. 
Free people of color might be 
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enslaved for assisting a slave to 
escape into freedom, for himself 
being a runaway slave, and for be- 
ing imprisoned and unable to pay 
his jail fees he might be reen- 
slaved, and after having been 
emancipated, if the process was not 
in accord with the reasonable and 
vexatious regulations. If the free 
Negro remained among his friends 
and amid the scenes of his child- 
hood, he might be reenslaved ; like- 
wise for being unable to pay fines 
incurred; for not being able to 
prove his freedom by white wit- 
nesses. Though a Northern man, 
he might be enslaved upon enter- 
ing a slave state (Georgia or 
Maryland) or enslaved for marry- 
ing a slave. If unlawfully kid- 
naped and transported to a slave 


state, even though the kidnaper 


had been arrested and punished, 
the free Negro might be enslaved. 
Finally in none of the free states 
could any native colored citizen be 
safe from the operation of the 
Federal Fugitive Slave Bill of 
1850, and from the United States 
marshals and commissioners. This 
law presumed all persons of color 
to be slaves unless they could 
prove themselves free. 

In Mississippi under fear re- 
sulting from Nat Turner’s insur- 
rection in Virginia in 1831 a law 
was passed to expel all free per- 
sons of color under 60 and over 16 
years of age within 90 days un- 
less they could prove that their 
character was good and obtain 
from the courts a certificate to 
prove this assertion. Incidentally, 
these certificates could be revoked 
at the court’s descretion. If such 
persons did not leave the state in 
the specified time, or upon their 
return they might be sold for a 
term not exceeding five years. 

In Tennessee the emancipated 
slave must leave the state immed- 
iately. In Louisiana free persons 
of color must never insult or strike 
a white person; nor think that he 
was equal to the whites; they must 
yield to them on every occasion, 
neither speaking to them or an- 
swering them except with respect. 
Free Negroes were imprisoned ac- 
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cording to the nature of the 
offense, 

Some states denied the free man 
of color those forms of trial estab- 
lished by common law. Consequent- 
ly, in South Carolina, one of these 
states, a colored man could be 
hanged without ceremony. 

In North Carolina and Virginia 
laws were passed prohibiting any 
eolored man from preaching the 
gospel. Georgia fined any white 
man five hundred dollars for teach- 
ing any free Negro to read or write. 
Free Negroes were fined and 
whipped for teaching another Ne- 
gro—fined according to the court’s 
discretion. 

In some states free Negroes 
could not assemble in greater num- 
ber than five or seven, and could 
not hold assemblies for worship 
unless in the presence of ‘‘certain 
disereet’’ white men. 

In the free states of Ohio and 
Indiana all colored people were 
early excluded from the benefits 
of public school education. There 
was in. Ohio a law whereby any 
white man hiring a slave for even 
an hour was liable to support him 
the rest of his life. In the free state 
of Indiana the testimony of free 
Negroes and Mulattoes was not 
received against any white man. 

A free Negro entering Maryland 
was liable to a fine of fifty dollars 
for every week he remained, and 
could be reenslaved if he did not 
conform to certain regulations. 

Schools for Negroes were mob- 
bed, their churches broken open 
and looted; black laws against the 
edueation of free Negroes existed, 
constitutions and statutes of free 
states barred free Negroes from 
eligibility to office and from equal 
access to the ballot box, and coloni- 
zation societies were formed for 
the purpose of deporting Negroes 

to African soil. The enactments 


against free people of color were ‘ 


procured and sustained by the 
leading influences in church and 
state, in the North and South. 

It might be interesting to note 
here that Goodell in his American 
Slave Code; maintains that the 
white people of the slave-holding 


states, whether slaveholders or non- 
slaveholders, were deprived of 
some of their essential rights, and 
could not be regarded as a 
people in possession of civil, reli- 
gious, and political freedom. The 
fact of tolerated human chattel- 
hood is the fact of a constantly 
violated natural law, which lies at. 
the basis of all law, the guardian 
of every man’s rights. And in re- 
gard to the whites of the non- 
slaveholding states he asserts that 
whatever affects the former can 
searcely fail to affect the latter. 

The wide diversification of slave 
laws, and methods of control and 
management of the slave popula- 
tion may be shown by contrasting 
the codes and practices of South 
Carolina and Louisiana. The slave 
code of the Barbados greatly in- 
fluenced the code of South Caro- 
lina; the code of Louisiana was 
patterned after the Code Noir of 
France and Spain. The former 
was extremely vicious in its con- 
cept, the latter more humane. 

The Code Noir of Louisiana 
prevented the separation of fami- 
lies, that of South Carolina per- 
mitted it. We know of no other 
departure in the matter of sale and 
transfer in the American Slave 
States from the principle of un- 
restricted and absolute chattel- 
hood except in the State of Louis- 
iana. Slaves could own nothing in 
the State of South Carolina, but 
the law of Louisiana stated that 
that a slave possesses be- 
longs to his master except that 
which the master chooses he should 
possess.’” The South Carolina law 
stated, ‘‘Slaves cannot take but by 
descent or purchase.’’ A third meal 
was indicated for the slaves in the 
Louisiana enactment; South Caro- 
lina had only two. In Louisiana 
privileges of baptism at birth and 
of extreme unction on a death bed 
apparently of Roman Catholic 
origin, were considered great kind- 
nesses, and they constitute the sum 
total of the legal provision for the 
slave as a religious being. Not 
even verbal instruction was per- 
mitted in South Carolina. Finally, 
in Louisiana, the emancipation of 


slaves was not allowed unless the 
slave had attained the age of thirty 
years, and had behaved at least 
four years preceding his emanci- ° 
pation. But a slave who had saved 
the life of his master, his master’s 
wife, or one of his children, might 
be emancipated at any age. The 
child of a deceased slave mother 
who had acquired the right of free- 
dom at a future time became free 
at that time. Any slave entitled to 
a future release was capable of 
receiving property by testament or 
donation. For these remnants of 
justice and mercy, humanity is in- 
debted to the Code Noir. 


31st Annual Meeting 


The 3lst Annual Meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History will be held in 
Philadelphia the last week-end of 
October, the 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Mrs. Verona E. Beckett, the head 
of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Association and Mr. Raymond 
Pace Alexander, the chairman of 
the committee of citizens sponsor- 
ing the conference assure the pub- 
lic of cordial welcome and the warm 
hospitality of which Philadelphia 
is capable. 

The meeting will feature the dis- 
cussion of four important topics: 
A symposium of what we teach the 
Negro about himself and about oth- 
ers in relation to the Negro, some 
new aspects of the Negro in Haiti 
and Mexico, the West African 
situation, .and the Recent History 
of the Negro in the United States. 
Some of the speakers are Dr. L. D. 
Reddick, curator of the Schomburg 
Collection in the New York Public 
Library, Mrs. V. G. Higginbotham 
of Hampton Institute, Dr. Arthur 
S. Link of Princeton University, 
Dr. H. A. Wieschhoff of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Ar- 
thur N. Cook vf Temple University, 
Miss Wilhelmina M. Crosson of the 
Boston Public Schools, Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, Dr. Mercer Cook of Howard 
University and Dr. Thomas E. 
Drake of Haverford College. 
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Two Colson Family 
Letters 


Monrovia, Liberia, 
January Ist, 1836. 
Very dear Madam 

It is with feelings of deep regret 
that I undertake the painful duty 
to inform you of the dissolution of 
our partner and your beloved hus- 
band William N. Colson. 

The particulars of his death you 
will no doubt hear from your broth- 
er, Mr. Elebeck, who expects to 
return to the U. States in a few 
days or weeks at most if opportu- 
nity offers. 

There can be no doubt Mr. Col- 
son came to his death by his own 
imprudence; he was quite hearty 
during the pasage, and his health 
continued good until his arrival at 
Monrovia with the exception of 
slight fever at Serri Lione at which 
place he was very imprudent in ex- 
posing himself too much to night 
air and much exercise by preach- 
ing, of which I warned and advised 
him, but all to no purpose, he per- 
sisted in his course, but upon the 
whole I think that did not affect 
him very materially. 

The fifteenth day after his ar- 
rival here he was attacked with the 
fever and passed the ninth day, 
after which we think there is but 
little danger in this season, on 
the tenth he was up quite smat and 
considered out of danger, and so 
pronounced by the Phisitron but 
sad to relate his love for writing 
proved fatal, The vessel was ready 
to sail the next day, and in viola- 
tion ofall persuasion he insisted 
and wrote eight or nine letters and 
those too verry lengthy as you 
know is his custom for the U. 
States. 

These exertions have proved 
fatal to too many, a Wright, an 
Anderson, a Laird and many others 
have fallen by such imprudence. 
The next day there could be traced 
in his gestures signs of delirium, 
the next day worse and the third 
he was quite a mad man & he con- 
tinued until his death which oc- 
cured on Thirsday afternoon 


past oclock, November 12th 1835, 
during this whole time he com- 
plained of no pain only in the 
head, All medical aid that could be 
obtained in the (sic) was had, Drs. 
Skinner, McDowel, & davis done 
all in their power for his relief. 

But enough of this sad tale, with 
Mr. Williams, I ean certainly as- 
sure you as I was with him much 
of the time he had every attention 
possible; After his death he was 
decently intered, and followed to 
the grave by a large concourse of 
friends that cincerely mourned 
your loss and that of the commu- 
nity. 

I know that you are a woman of 
much discretion to need any con- 
solation from one so incapable; 
Would to God I could say some- 
thing in this your time of trouble 
but this I will say you must re- 
member Lobi, the Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away; he 
works in a misterious way his won- 
ders to perform, though it seems 
hard at this time, but God does all 
things well for them that love and 
fear him; You cannot tell for what 
cause he has thought proper to re- 
move him from this world of bustle 
and confusion for his part he is 
gone to the realms above, he is gone 
to Abrahams bosom and expects to 
meet you there where parting will 
be no more. Do not think had he 
remained in America he would not 
have died. God is the ruler of the 
Universe and protects as well in 
the wiles of Africa, as in the fields 
of America. I say do not accuse 
providence in this, I say again God 
does all things for the best. 

God has promised to be the wid- 
ows husband and the orphants 
Farther may it so be in your case 
is the prayer of your particular 


frnd. J. J. RoBeErts. 


Staten Island, 
June 15th 1836 
Dear Sister 
This will inform I have arrived 
at New York in good health, after 
a passage of forty seven days on 
board of Brig Luna from Monrovia 
Africa from hence she sailed on the 
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27th April, with 47 Tons Camwood, 
8 Puncheons Palm, Oil and 500 
lbs. Ivory, on Board. Produce be- 
longing to Roberts, Colson & Co, 
Consigned to Messrs Grant & Stone 
consignees of the firm, who are 
Merchants of Philadelphia. 

The Brig certainly will deliver 
her cargo in New York, Whether 
Grant & Stone have Agents in this 
place to attend to this shipment, 
I am not prepared to say, the Brig 
is now curranteened but tomorrow 
her time will Expire when she will 
come up to the city —— 

Though I have no authority to 
transact business in your stead, yet 
circumstances inspires me to attend 
to the weighing of the above ar- 
ticles on their discharge, then with 
all possible dispatch I make my way 
Southward 

N.B. All Mr. Colsons Papers & 
clothing I have with me and per- 
ceive that you have a power of 
attorney he left in your hands. 
There is a small due bill of Rob- 
erts among the Papers in Colsons 
favor also the Invoice of the Tobac- 
co which was purchased in Peters- 
burg of Ben Jones & Co. which — 
Invoice is not entered in our In- 
voice Book but contents distin- 
guishes themselves in our day Book 
whether this shipment is paid for 
out of Mr. Colsons private funds 
or not I am not prepared to say, 
be that as it may.... 

There is a consignment of goods 
belonging to Thomas Bell Mer- 
chant of New York & former con- 
signee of Roberts Colson & Co the 
amount of which as Brot. up on our 
ledger is $1200. owing to the ship- 
ment of Roberts, Colson & Co. be- 
ing kept by him (for his own pur- 
poses,) undoubtedly the whole amt. 
of his shipment was reserved and 
not remitted for the safety of the 
House. Consequently the loss on 
Mr. Bells account do not exceede 
$350. an amount not large enough 
to be felt by the concern. 

Roberts may come on to this 
country shortly as he has instruct- 
ed Grant & Stone to reserve the 
amt of proceees until they hears 
from him; 
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Roberts & Williams Bills with 
the concern amt. to more than 
$3000. The amt. of Mr. Colsons 
bills with mine $350. this includes 
my board & washing. in much haste 
as it is now past two oclock. 

I still Remain 
Yr. Broth N. H. Elebeck 
To 
Mrs. Sarah H. Colson 


William Hughes 
(Continued from page 11) 


to secure the services of Miss Re- 
becea Wise, a young colored wom- 
an, as tutor for his boys. She was 
a student from Berea. 

Hughes was considered as one 
of the most outstanding citizens in 
the community where he was born 
and had always lived. At his death 
he had a substantial bank account 
and: left three hundred (300) acres 
of the best land in Kentucky, which 
is still retained by the Hughes fam- 
ily. 

Joseph Hughes died at an early 
age; William, Wesley and Albert 
bought 300 additional acres and 
the land, as a whole, was divided 
into three separate tracts which 
these brothers operated under the 
supervision of Wesley, who married 
Blanche Brown of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1886. To this union were 
born two sons and four daughters, 
namely, George, John, Virgie, Ella, 
Ada and Dora. Wesley Hughes 
died February 16, 1933; William 
died about 1903; Albert, who died 
about 1926, sold his portion of land 
and moved to Louisville. The re- 
maining 400 acres are still owned 
and operated by the heirs of Wil- 
liam and Wesley. 

A part of this farm land served 
in aiding General Bragg. The bat- 
tle of Perryville came near being 
fought on the Hughes farm. Gen. 
Bragg reached the farm one night 
ragged and destitute. Hettie 
Hughes, wife of Daniel Hughes, 
served all night for him. Emptied 
her flour barrels and meat house. 

The following night Buell came 
along in the best condition. He fol- 
lowed Bragg, overtook him in Per- 
ryville and thus the battle. 


Records of Free Negroes 


In the books in which Free Ne- 
groes were required to have them- 
selves registered has been pre- 
served inadvertently the history of 
the Free Negroes in the South. 
They had to be of good behavior 
and self-supporting, or else they 
could not remain there. The fac- 
simile below shows that the Ele- 
becks of Petersburg, Va., friends of 
the Colsons, were thus recorded. 

At the very time that such Free 
Negroes were conforming to these 


rigid requirements of their oppres- 
sors they were being denounced as 
ignorant, degraded and undesirable 
people, who should be deported to 
Africa, but in almost every case 
of the introduction of a bill to 
carry out such a policy by force, 
there could always be found a ma- 
jority of the most influential whites 
in those very states who killed such 
proposals by showing that these 
free Negroes were needed in the 
industries of those states. 
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Has the Negro a 
Background 


(Continued from page 16) 


such authority often contrived to 
conform to the desirable customs 
of their African forbears and the 
good habits they observed among 
sympathetic whites, who encoura- 
ged them toward high ideals. The 
50,000 free Negro families who as 
early as 1830 were leading lives as 
creditable as the whites were a 
stimulus to higher life among the 
slaves. In certain early slavehold- 
ing communities, moreover, slaves 
had to walk as uprightly as others 
were required to do. 

This exception to the custom of 
slavery accounts for the number 
of distinguished Negro families 
with records reaching back to col- 
onial days. The Forten Family of 
Philadelphia was founded by 
James Forten who served under 
George Washington in the Ameri- 
ean Revolution. Forten invented 
and exploited a device for handling 
the sails of ships and was rated as 
worth $100,000 in 1830. His 
granddaughter, Charlotte Forten 
Grimké, became a noted teacher 
and a poet, one of the singers in 
the dawn. Hiram Revels, who was 
the first Negro to be elected to the 
United States Senate was the des- 
eendant of Aaron Revels who like- 
wise served under George Wash- 
ingten. Madame Evanti, the opera 
singer, and Rose Leary Love, 
another poet known as a singer in 
the dawn, and Sheridan Leary, 
who went to martyrdom for liberty 
with John-Brown at Harpers Fer- 
ry in 1859, descended from this 
same Aaron Revels. Barzalai Lew 
who served in the fife corps at the 
inauguration of George Washing- 
ton in 1789 was the great great 
grandfather of W. H. Lew, a re- 
tired teacher of New York City, 
who at the age of 79 played his 
part in the Second World War by 
serving in the merchant marine. 
Prince Hall, who became a prom- 
inent minister and the fraternal 
leader of the Negroes through es- 
tablishing free masonry among 
them, was a soldier in the war for 


the independence of this nation. 
Lemuel Haynes, the Negro preacher 
to white Congregational churches 
at several points in New England, 
was a minute man and later a 
regular soldier in the American 
Revolution. The loyalty of the 
Negroes in all American wars is a 
well established tradition. And so 
on may be multiplied such ex- 
amples of the achievements of 


Negroes to the making of the 


United States, not spasmodically 
but as the tradition of distinguish- 
ed Negro families from time im- 
memorial. 


Teachers of Negroes 


(Continued from page 14) 


phase of their preparation prior 
to the beginning of teaching should 
pursue in-service evening or sum- 
mer courses on the Negro. Mem- 
bership in the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
and in similar educational societies 
should be considered essential by 
those who would understand bet- 
ter the problems of the Negro. 
Finally, one who would grow must 
keep abreast of the advanced 
thought in the field of knowledge. 
There are many educational per- 
iodicals and books which portray 
with realism and without bias var- 
ious phases of the problem of edu- 
cation for Negroes. These are im- 
portant highways to the proper 
understanding of the needs of Ne- 
groes. The good teacher prepares 
to do a goed job by learning as 
much as possible about education 
in general and about the education 
of the Negro in particular. Pros- 
pective and present teachers of 
Negroes should make use of all 
available resources to this end. 


Thoreau and the 
Negro 


(Continued from page 12) 


mortal life; and so it becomes 
your cause wholly, and is not his 
in the least . ... I hear many con- 
demn these men because they were 
so few. When were the good and 
the brave ever in a majority?.. . 
Ts it not possible that an individual 
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may be right and a government 
wrong? ... The only government 
that I recognize — and it matters 
not how few are at the head of it, 
or how small its army — is that 
power that establishes justice in 
the land, never that which estab- 
lishes injustice.’”* 

These words of philosophic anar- 
chism were wrung from this quiet 
little New Englander in his hatred 
of slavery. The audience which had 
come to hiss and boo him, according 
to his neighbor Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, left the hall that night 
convinced that slavery could no 
longer exist in a nation which 
ealled itself free.® 

A few nights later one of Bos- 
ton’s largest auditoriums was filled 
to hear Thoreau repeat his plea for 
Brown. And later still he repeated 
it before a crowd at Worcester. At 
the time of Brown’s hanging, 
Thoreau and his friends held a 
memorial service in the Concord 
Town Hall. The next summer he 
wrote still another speech to be 
read at John Brown’s home in 
North Elba, New York. It was 
Thoreau, perhaps as much as any 
other, who helped create the John 
Brown legend in the annals of our 
fight for freedom. 


But Thoreau did not confine his 
efforts to the lecture platform, even 
as valuable as they were there. He 
was a man who believed in prac- 
ticing what he preached. And if 
there must be a choice, he prefer- 
red the practice to the preaching: 

‘‘My life has been the poem I 

would have writ, 

But I could not both live and 

utter it.’”6 
Despite his modest protest, he did 
both live and utter it. 

Concord was too far east to be 
on the main routes of the Under- 
ground Railroad. But occasionally 
escaped slaves on their way to 
freedom in Canada would find 
their way to' Concord and there 
they were always assured a haven 
of safety with the Thoreaus. 


4Ibid., IV, 430ff. 
5Ibid., I, xxii. 
8Tbid., I, 365. 
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Thoreau tells us in his master- 

piece, Walden, that at least one 
Negro on his way to freedom 
visited his now-famous Walden 
cabin : 
‘‘Men of almost every degree of 
wit called on me in migrating 
season . . . runaway slaves with 
plantation manners, who listened 
from time to time, like the fox in 
the fable, as if they heard the 
hounds a-baying on their track, 
and looked at me beseechingly, as 
much as to say — 

‘O Christian, will you send me 

back?’ 
One real runaway slave, among the 
rest, whom I helped to forward 
toward the north star.’ 

Later when he had returned to 
the village to live with his family, 
he recorded in his Journal for 
October 1, 1851: 
‘‘Just put a fugitive slave, who 
has taken the name of Henry 
Williams, into the cars for Cana- 
da ... He lodged with us, and 
waited in the house till funds 
were collected with which to for- 
ward him. Intended to dispatch 
him at noon through to Burling- 
ton, but when I went to buy his 
ticket, saw one at the depot who 
looked and behaved so much like 
a Boston policeman that I did not 
venture that time.’”® 

A friend who visited Thoreau 
at his home in Concord once wrote: 
‘‘When I went next morning, I 
found them all (Thoreau was then 
living in his father’s house) in a 
state of excitement, by reason of 
the arrival of a fugitive negro 
from the South, who had come 
fainting to their door about day- 
break, and thrown himself on their 
mercy. Thcreau took me in to see 
the poor wretch, whom I found to 
be a man with whose face, as that 
of a slave in the South, I was fami- 
liar, The negro was much terrified 
at seeing me, supposing I was one 
of his pursuers. Having quieted 
his fears by the assurance that I, 
too, though in a different sense, 
was a refugee from the bondage he 


TIbid., II, 168-169. 
8Ibid., IX, 37-38. 


was escaping, and at the same 


time being able to attest the ne- 
gro’s genuineness, I sat and watch- 


ed the singularly tender and low- 
ly devotion of the scholar to the 


‘slave. He must be fed, his swollen 


feet bathed, and he must think of 
nothing but rest. Again and again 


‘this coolest and calmest of men 


drew near to the trembling negro, 
and soothed him and bade him feel 
at home, and have no fear that 
any power should again wrong 
him. Thoreau could not walk with 
me that day, as had been agreed, 
but must mount guard over the 
fugitive, for slave-hunters were 
not extinct in these days; and so I 
went away after a while, much im- 
pressed by many little traits that 
I had seen, as they had appeared 
in this emergency.’ 

Visitors to the Antiquarian 
Society’s museum in Concord to- 
day will discover there among their 
many Thoreau relics and memen- 
toes a crude china statue of Uncle 
Tom holding little Eva upon his 
knee. Custodians tell the story of 
this little figurine. It was bought 
for Thoreau by one of the slaves 
whom he helped on his way on the 
Underground Railroad. Returning 
later from Canada to Boston, the 
Negro spent his last. penny for the 
gift and walked the fifteen miles 
from Boston to Concord to present 
it to his friend. Thoreau deeply 
appreciated the gift and treasured 
it the rest of his all-too-short life. 

Henry David Thoreau has gen- 
erally been portrayed as a cold 
and almost inhuman idealist, a 
man who attempted ‘to escape 
from both life and reality. But 
this we can easily see is a false 
concept. True enough we would 
today probably classify as some 
type of Freudian inhibition that 
which built a wall around this man, 
preventing him from ever becom- 
ing deeply intimate with any of his 
friends. But behind that wall was 
a farm and generous heart. He 
was the first to step forward in the 


Living Age, XXLVI (July 17, 1880), 
191. The author of the passage is not 
identified but it was undoubtedly Mon- 
cure Conway, a Virginian who had left 
the South in protest: against slavery. 


defense of the oppressed, no matter 
what its race or color or creed. He 
has set an example of tolerance— 
even more, of friendship — which 
more of us should try to follow to- 
day. When a young man, Thoreau 
was called upon to write a brief 
review of a little Abolitionist news- 
paper, the Herald of Freedom, for 
the famous Transcendentalist 
quarterly, the Dial. He closed his 
review with: 


*‘Such timely, pure and unpre- 
meditated expressions of a public 
sentiment, such publicity of gen- 
uine indignation and humanity, as 
abound everywhere in this jour- 
nal, are the most generous gifts 
which a man can make.’’!® 


No better summary could be spo- 
ken of his own words — and life. 


10Thoreau, op. cit., IV, 310. 


Democracy Through 
Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 24) 


undertaken to chastize Yugo- 
slavia for taking the lives of our 
citizens, other nations would have 
come to the rescue of the smaller 
nation and a bloody drama would 
have ensued. 

These smaller nations are a pest 
to humanity. They have resulted 
from the selfishness of petty 
princes who have misled their peo- 
ple with their preachments of lo- 
cal patriotism and racism. The 
great task before the world today 
is to undo the damage thereby 
done to universal brotherhood. 
The world will continue as it is 
today until it learns to appreciate 
the doctrine advanced by William 
Lloyd Garrison a century ago 
when he said, “My country is the 
world: my countrymen are all 
mankind.’’ The people in these 
troublesome principalities should 
be enlightened and then given the 
opportunity to decide whether 
they will come into a United 
States of Europe founded upon 
brotherhood or remain the poli- 
tical pawns of their dangerous 
marplots. 
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DEMOCRACY POSSIBLE ONLY THROUGH 


BROTHERHOOD 


ISTORY does not show that democraty 
has ever been attained by such methods as 
we are using today to do what we call 

making a better world. We are holding confer- 
ences and passing resolutions and deciding by a 
majority what shall be done or what shall not be 
done without laying a foundation on which we can 
build a new structure. What the representatives 
of the nations are now doing may be destroyed over- 
night and soon forgotten in the mad rush for mote 
selfish gains. The thing for which we should now 
be working is brotherhood. People who do not 
practice brotherhood will never live together in 
peace and will never keep the peace with neigh- 
boring nations. 

We must draw upon history rather than upon 
present day politics for a new approach to social, 
industrial and international problems. We know 
much more than we try to put into practice. Anh 
ordinary school boy knows that the Greeks never 
had a democracy about which they talked and 
wrote so much. Class distinctions and blinding 
local selfishness prevented the peace and prosperity 
to which these people otherwise advanced wete 
entitled. Rome had the same difficulties with 
caste; and, although force enabled the empire to 
bring under control the whole civilized world of 
that day, the same sort of selfishness worked its 
own undoing by developing a weakness in the very 


" heart of the empire from which it could not recover, 


and it went down to destruction at the hands of the 
very barbarians whom it once held in check. 


In the darkness which followed the destrue- 
tion of Rome came more selfishness in a chaotic 
state, and man’s inhumanity to man became the 
means by which the self-exterminating policies of 
petty states and princes prevented progress for a 
thousand years. The Christian Church came into 
the disordered world to offer a solution through 
brotherhood and made some progress toward peace 
and order; but, becoming contaminated with self- 
ishness and resulting strife which divided Christen- 
dom, the Church lost its opportunity to unite the 
world through the practice of brotherhood. The 


Christians of today handicap the Church by doing 
as much fighting among themselves as they do to 
combat the forces impeding the progress of broth- 
erhood. About ninety-five per cent of those be- 
longing to the various combatting branches of the 
Christian Church should be excluded for not be- 
ing Christians. The so-called Christians of our 
day are almost unanimously opposed to the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood which Jesus of Nazareth 
came into the world to establish. 

If the nations now controlling the international 
body undertaking the establishment of the much 
desired new order could convince the other na- 
tions that they desire to bring all men into univer- 
sal brotherhood they would have no trouble in 
reaching unanimous agreements on all sane propo- 
sals presented to that body and could adjourn im- 
mediately to put the lofty principles into practice. 
The difficulty, however, is that the nations assem- 
bled manifest the same selfishness which brought 
on the two universal conflicts from which we may 
never recover in our day. One nation is watching 
and opposing every move of the other to prevent 
anyone from coming into possession of more than 
the other has. An advantage gained by one today 
necessitates the opposition required to balance the 
equation which is never thus squared and cannot be. 

Consequently the whole universe is in a state of 
fear, suffering as the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt said, from fearing fear itself. No one is wisé 
enough to predict that we shall soon be in another 
world war, but even while the nations are in sess‘on 


‘in their effort to close the last world conflict a little 


nation like Yugoslavia shoots down United States 
airplanes and kills five of its citizens for violating 
the sovereignty of that country, and the rumors of 
war burst forth through the press. It is very evi- 
dent, therefore, that even if the larger nations come 
to some peaceful adjustment, some small and irre- 
sponsible nation may do something to plunge the 
supposedly civilized world into another disastrous 
conflagration. Many observers of the situation 
comment to the effect that if this country had 


(Continued on page 23) 
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